DOMESTIC HAPPINESS
tremely attached to him : he had known Juba from a boy, and
had brought him over with him when he first came to England,
because the poor fellow begged so earnestly to go with young
massa. Juba had lived with him ever since, and accompanied
him wherever he went. Whilst he was at Harrowgate, Mr.
Vincent lodged in the same house with Mrs. Freke. Some
dispute arose between their servants, about the right to a
coach-house, which each party claimed as exclusively their
own. The master of the house was appealed to by Juba, who
sturdily maintained his massa's right; he established it, and
rolled his massa's curricle into the coach-house in triumph.
Mrs. Freke, who heard and saw the whole transaction from
her window, said, or swore, that she would make Juba repent
of what she called his insolence. The threat was loud enough
to reach his ears, and he looked up in astonishment to hear
such a voice from a woman ; but an instant afterwards he
began to sing very gaily, as he jumped into the curricle to turn
the cushions, and then danced himself up and down by the
springs, as if rejoicing in his victory. A second and a third
time Mrs. Freke repeated her threat, confirming it by an oath,
and then violently shut down the window and disappeared.
Mr. Vincent, to whom Juba, with much simplicity, expressed
his aversion of the man-woman who lived in the house with
them, laughed at the odd manner in which the black imitated
her voice and gesture, but thought no more of the matter.
Some time afterward, however, Juba's spirits forsook him; he
was never heard to sing or to whistle, he scarcely ever spoke
even to his master, who was much surprised by this sudden
change from gaiety and loquacity to melancholy taciturnity.
Nothing could draw from the poor fellow any explanation of
the cause of this alteration in his humour; and though he
seemed excessively grateful for the concern which his master
showed about his health, no kindness or amusement could
restore him to his wonted cheerfulness. Mr. Vincent knew
that he was passionately fond of music ; and having heard him
once express a wish for a tambourine, he gave him one : but
Juba never played upon it, and his spirits seemed every day to
grow worse and worse. This melancholy lasted during the
whole time that he remained at Harrowgate, but from the first
day of his arrival at Oakly Park he began to mend : after he
had been there a week, he was heard to sing, and whistle, and
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